THE SCATTERED  NATION

THE   JEWISH   RATHAUS

PRAGUE

This old town hall, rebuilt in 1764 after a fire,

is still the administration building for the

Jewish community.   The clock has Hebrew

characters and runs from right to left.

ample of Holland, the nations of Western
Europe gradually relaxed their restric-
tions upon the Jews, and allowed them to
settle and follow their callings with in-
creasing freedom. Following the French
Revolution, the lot of the Jew improved
greatly in the West. In Eastern Europe,
however, the Jews were still subjected to
hampering restrictions of all sorts.

The growth of Anti-Semitism, in the
period following the first World War, has
seriously affected European Jews. In
certain lands, notably the British Isles,
Switzerland and Sweden, the Jews have
been successful thus far in retaining the
gains of the past century. In Russia, al-
though the Jewish religion has suffered,
the government has vigorously attacked
Anti-Semitism. Elsewhere the lot of the
Jew has become increasingly difficult. In
Germany and Italy the Jews have lost

their political rights and have been sub-
jected to cruel persecution. Their lot
has also become increasingly hard in the
other countries belonging to the Axis and
in the Axis-occupied areas of Europe.

The Jewish religion has undergone
some striking transformations in the past
century or two. When the Western
World, about the end of the eighteenth
century, began to grasp the idea of toler-
ance, the Jews responded at once. The
Ghetto walls were broken down and a
few Jews came trooping through. Per-
haps the most important of these was
Moses Mendelssohn, who won the respect
and friendship of some of the leading
literary men in Germany. In his com-
mentaries on the Scriptures and his philo-
sophical works, he examined theological
problems in the light of modern thought.
Still, he did not break definitely with the
religious spirit of the past.

The followers of Mendelssohn, however,
were not satisfied. They began to attempt
to determine what was fundamental in
Judaism and what was less important, and
Reform Judaism was born. Much of the
Talmud and the commentaries was re-
jected as not applicable to modern life.
The dietary laws were modified, the ser-
vice was shortened and conducted partly
in the language of the country, mixed
choirs were introduced, and families sat
together in the synagogues. The move- .
ment spread into every country where
there was comparative freedom for Jews.
Not all Jews accepted the changes how-
ever. The great mass of the Jews in
Eastern Europe clung to the old ways,
but slowly they have made some conces-
sions until we may recognize a third group
of Jews. Perhaps we might class the
Jews to-day as Orthodox, Conservative,
and Liberal or Reformed.

We have already spoken of the persecu-
tions of Jews in Eastern Europe during
the nineteenth century and the first years
of the twentieth. Hundreds of thousands
fled, seeking refuge in Western Europe,
in South America, Australia or Canada,
but especially in the United States, to
which about a million came between 1881
and 1905. M the great cities developed
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